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Darwin,  Charles  • 


DABWIN,  "IflE  DEAD  LION" 

HIS  WORK  AND  ATTACKS  ON  HIM 
DISCUSSED  BY  PROF.  OSBORN. 


Modesty,  Simplicity,  and  Marvellous 
Reasoning  Powers  of  Lincoln  and 
Darwin  Likened  to  Each  Other- 
Centenary  of  Birth  of  the  Man  Who 
Wrote  "Origin  of  Species." 

$M  2i>  j  v  '■.  •  4  /  jVa  t P  -df 

Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
work  were  given  to-day  by  Prof.  Henry 
Fairfield  Osbo^i,  who,  as  "the  lucky  Amer- 
ican," working  in  Huxley's  laboratory 
abroad,  once  met  the  great  evolutionist 
and  grasped  his"  hand. 

To-day,  besides  being  Lincoln's  centenary, 
is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Darwin's 
birth.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  it  was 
marked  was  by  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  lectures  at  Columbia  University  on 
"Charles  Darwin  and  His  Influence  on 
Science."  Professor  Osborn,  who  is  a  zo- 
ologist at  Columbia  and  curator  of  the  de- 
partment of  vertebrate  paleontology  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  gave  the  first 
talk,  chiefly  to  Columbia  students,  at  eleven 
o'clock  this  morning.   He  said  in  part: 

Many  illustrious  men— Alfred  Tennyson 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
—were  born  in  1809;  among  them  Darwin 
and  Lincoln,  100  years  ago  to-day.  Widely 
different  in  their  lives,  Darwin  and  Lincoln 
were  yet  alike  in  simplicity  of  character 
and  of  language,  in  love  of  truth,  in  ab- 
horrence of  slavery,  and  especially  in  un- 
consciousness of  their  power.  Both  were  at 
I  a  loss  to  understand  their  influence  over 
other  men. 

"I  am  nothing,  and  truth  is  everything  '•' 
once  wrote  Lincoln. 

"With  such  moderate  abilities  as  I  pos- 
sess, wrote  Darwin,  in  concluding  his  au- 
tobiography, "it  is  truly  surprising  that  I 
should  have  influenced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  belief  of  scientific  men  on  some 
important  points.  My  success  as  a  man 
ot  science  has  bee.n  determined,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  by  complex  and  diversified 
mental  qualities  and  conditions.  Of  these 
the  most  important  have  been  the  love  of 
science,  unbounded  patience  in  long  reflect- 
ing over  any  subject,  industry  in  observ- 
ing and  collecting  facts,  a  fair  share  of  in- 
vention, as  well  as  of  common  sense  " 

Lincoln's  greatest  single  act  was  his  death 
blow  to  slavery.  Man  had  been  fighting,  for 
centuries  for  his  freedom-in  labor  in  gov- 
ernment, in  religion,  and  in  mind.  It  is 
certainly  notable  that  the  final  victory  for 
bodily  liberty  was  won  during  the  very 
years  which  witnessed  the  final  victory  for 
mental  liberty.  I  do  not  see  that  Darwin's 
supreme  service  to  his  fellow  men  was  his 
demonstration  of  evolution-man  could  have 
hved  on  quite  as  happily,  and  perhaps  more 
morally  under  the  old  notion  that  he  was 

Daerw1n'ys  Z***  *  the  image  of  his  ™*er 
Darwm  s  supreme  service  was  that  he  won 
for  man  absolute  freedom  in  the  study  of 

BayingWSof%ntatUTreh:  fulfilled  the 

t,nthS    it?tiJohn'     Ye   shaU   know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

DARWIN'S  HESITATION. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  college  student  in 
this  day  of  liberty  if  not  of  license  to  re- 
alize that,  in  the  words  of  Lowell,  "We 
breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air 
thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke 
for." 


When  in  1844,  Darwin  communicated  to 
the  botanist  Hooker  under  promise  of  se- 
crecy, his  outline  of  evolution;  he  well 
knew  the  opprobrium  it  would  bring  for  he 
subseiiuently  added  (1846):  "When  my 
notes  are  published,  I  shall  fall  infinitely 
low  in  the  opinion  of  all  sound  nat^alists 
—so  this  is  my  prospect  for  tht  future." 

Where  his  great  predecessors  Buffon  and 
Lamarck  had  failed,  Darwin  won  through 
his  unparalleled  genius  as  an  observer  and 
reasoner,  through  the  absolutely  irresist- 
ible forc,e  of  the  facts  he  had  assembled 
and  thorugh  the  simplicity  of  his  presenta- 
tion. Lacking  the  literary  graces  of  his 
grandfather  Erasmus  Darwin  and  the  ob- 
scurity of  Spencer,  Darwin  was  understood 
by  everyone,  as  everyone  could  understand 
Lincoln.  It  is  true  the  cause  was  imme- 
diately championed  by  able  men,  but  vic- 
tory was  gained  not  by  the  vehement  and 
radical  Haeckel,  nor  yet  by  the  masterly 
fighter  Huxley,  but  through  the  resistless 
power  of  the  truth  as  Darwin  saw  it  and 
presented  it.  It  was  not  a  denial,  as  had 
been  the  great  skeptical  movement  of  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  an  af- 
firmation. Darwin  was  not  destroying  but 
building;  yet  at  the  time  good  and  honest 
men  trembled  as  if  .  passing  though  an 
earthquake,  for  in  the  whole  history  of 
human  thought  there  had  been  no  such  cat- 
aclysm. 

In  what  he  achieved  Darwin  is  so  entire- 
ly alone  that  his  place  in  the  history  of 
ideas  is  next  to  Aristotle,  the  great  Greek 
biologist  and  philosopher  who  preceded 
him  by  over  2,000  years. 

HIS   RARE   INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

In  July,  1837,  he  began  his  notes  on  the 
transmutation  of  species,  based  on  purely 
Baconian  principles,  on  the  rigid  collection 
of  facts,  which  would  bear  in  any  way  on 
the  variations  of  animals  and  plants  under 
domestication  and  In  nature.  Rare  as  was 
his  reasoning  power,  his  powers  of  observa 
tion  were  of  a  still  more  unique  order,  rie 
persistently  and  doggedly  followed  every 
clue;  he  noticed  little  things  which  es 
caped  others;  he  always  noted  exceptions, 
and  at  once  jotted  down  facts  opposed  to 
his  theories. 

HIS   GREATEST  WORK. 

The  three  memorable  features  of  Dar- 
win's greatest  work,  "The  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies," are,  that  he  was  twenty-one  years 
in  preparing  it;  that,  although  by  1844  he 
was  a  strongly  convinced '  evolutionist  and 
natural  selectionist,  he  kept  on  with  his 
observations  for  fifteen  years,  and  the 
volume  even  then  would  have  been  still 
longer  postponed  but  for  «,  wonderful  co- 
incidence, which  constitutes  the  third  and 
not  the  least  memorable  feature.  This  co- 
incidence was  that  Wallace  had  also  be- 
come an  evolutionist,  and  had  also  discov- 
ered the  principle  of  natural  selection 
through  reading  the  same  essay  of  Malthus 
which  had  brought  Darwin  to  a  solution. 
It  is  further  remarkable  that  of  all  per- 
sons Wallace  selected  Darwin  as  the  one 
to  whom  to  send  his  paper.  It  was  then 
through  the  persuasion  of  the  great  botan- 
ist, Hooker,  who  had  known  Darwin's  views 
for  thirteen  years,  that  these  independent 
discoveries  were  published  jointly  on  July 
1,  1888.  All  the  finest  points  of  Darwin's 
personal  character  were  displayed  at  this 
time;  in  fact,  the  entire  Darwin- Wallace 
history  up  to  and  including  Wallace's  no- 
ble and  self-depreciatory  tribute  to  Darwin 
on  July  1  of  last  summer,  is  one  of  the 
brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  science. 

REACTION  AGAINST  DARWINISM. 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  is  to-day 
a  wide  reaction  against  the  central  feature 
of  Darwin's  thought.  Now,  on  this  cen- 
tenary, when  we  are  honoring  Darwin,  many 
may  ask,  exactly  what  is  Darwinism?  Fail- 
ure to  know  leads  some  to  doubt,  others  to 
predict  a  decline,  especially  where  "the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  Nothing 
could  be  less  true  than  to  say  that  there  is 
the  least  abatement  in  the  force  of  the 


mam  teacmng  or  mis  great  leader,  nameiv 
of  the  evolutionary  law  of  the  universe 

mv0J'tal,tr  of  thls  i(lea  is  ^own  by  ft£ 
invasion    of   the   physical    world.     Aga  n 
Darw.nlsm  is  the  sum  of  Darwin's  obferva 
and"  m°anearth  StrUCtUr6'  °"  ^ 

This  vast  body  of  truth  and  of  interpret* 
turn  still  so  far  surpasses  that  brought  fo^ 

ward  by  any  other  observer  of  nature,  and 
these  facts  and  interpretations  are  so  far 
confirmed  that  they  have  become  the  very 
foundation  stones  of  modern  biology  and 
geology.  Finally,  looking  at  Darwinism  as 
the  sum  of  his  generalizations  as  to  the 
processes  of  evolution  we  again  find  a  vast 
body  of  well-established  laws,  which  are 
also  daily  becoming  more  evident. 

As  to  the  laws  of  'evolution  there  is  no 
single  biological  principle  more  absolutely 
proved  by  the  study  of  living  and  extinct 
things  since  Darwin's  time  than  the  broad 
law  of  natural  selection:  certainly  the  fit- 
test survive  and  reproduce  their  kind,  rln- 
fittest  of  every  degree,  classes,  orders, 
genera,  (species,  individuals,  and  even  the 
fittest  organs  and  fittest  separate  parts  of 
organs.  Darwin  still  gives  us  the  only  ex- 
planation which  has  ever  been  suggested  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  adaptations  of 
which  neither  Buffon's  view  of  direct  effect 
of  environment  nor  Lamarck's  view  of  the 
inheritance  of  bodily  modifications  even  ap- 
proach an  explanation  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered. Take  the  egg  of  the  murre,  which 
is  so  much  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other 
that  it  cannot  roll  off  the  cliff  on  which 
it  is  laid,  or  the  seasonal  changes  of  color 
in  the  ptarmigan,  eviery  one  of  which  is 
protective. 

THE  EGOTISM  OP  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

There  is  some  lack  of  perspective,  some 
egotism,  much  one-sidedness  in  modern 
criticism.  The  very  announcement,  "Dar- 
win deposed,"  attracts  such  attention  as 
would  the  notice  "St.  Blanc  removed";  does 
it  not  argue  courage  to  attack  a  lion  even 
when  deceased? 

Personally,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  laws  of  life,  like  the  ultimate  laws 
of  physics,  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  be- 
yond analysis. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  DARWIN. 
On  December  8,  1879,  when  Darwin  was 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  I  in  my  twenty- 
second,  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  meeting 
him  and  looking  steadily  in  his  face  during 
a  few  moment's  conversation.  It  was  in 
Huxley's  laboratory,  and  I  was  at  the  time 
|  working  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  Crusta- 
cea. The  entry  in  my  journal  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  is  a  red  letter  day  for  me.  As  I 
was  leaning  over  my  lobster  (Homani*  nil- 
garU)  this  morning,  cutting  away  at  th» 
brain,  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  up  to 
see  Huxley  and  Darwin  passing  by  me.  I 
believe  .  I  never  shall  see  two  such  great 
naturalists  together  again.  I  went  on  ap- 
parently with  skill,  really  hacking  my 
brain  away,  and  cast  an  occasional  glance 
at  the  great  old  gray-haired  man.  was 
startled,  so  unexpected  was  it,  by  Huxley 
speaking  to  me  and  introducing  me  to  Dar- 
win as  'an  American  who  has  already  done 
some  good  paleontological  work  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.'  I  gave  Darwin's 
hand  a  tremendous  squeeze  (for  I  never 
shall  shake  it  again)  and  said  without  in- 
tending in  an  almost  reverential  tone:  'I 
am  very  glad  to  meet  you.' 

"He  stands  much  taller  than  Huxley;  has 
a  very  ruddy  face,  with  benevolent  blue 
eyes,  and  overhanging  eyebrows.  His  beard 
is  quite  long,  and  perfectly  white,  and  his 
hair  falls  partly  over  a  low  forehead.  His 
features  are  not  good.  My  general  im- 
pression of  his  face  is  very  pleasant.  He 
smiled  broadly,  said  something  about  a 
hope  that  Marsh,  with  his  students,  would 
not  be  hindered  in  his  work,  and  Huxley 
saying,  'I  must  not  let  you  talk  too  much,' 
hurried  him  on  into  the  next  room  " 

Another  memory  of  interest  is "  that  the 
instant  Huxley  closed  the  door  I  was 
mobbed  as  the  "lucky  American."  by  the 
ninety  less  fortunate  students  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries. 


Darwin  and  Lincoln 
and  Their  Missions, 

By  CHARLES  FERGUSON. 

ij»  NOTABLE  group  of  American  men  of 
ffijll  science  celebrated  in  Baltimore  the  fiftieth 
^1  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  a  fa- 
J  i  -nious  book— "The  Origin  of  Species"— by 
Charles  Darwin.  It  happens,  too.  curiously  enough, 
that  this  vear  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Darwin s 
great  book  is  just  a  hundred  Tears  from  his  birth. 
The  naturalist  was  born  on  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln— the  12th  of  February,  1809. 

On  that  red-letter  day  two  men  came  into  the, 
world  charged  alike  with  a  mission  of  emancipation. 
The  appeal  of  one  was  to  the  heart— of  the-  other,  to  , 
the 'head.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  in  the  long  run 
that,  these  two  messages  will  both  be  made  truer  by 
being'  put  together. 

Lincoln  was  all  for  life,  but  he  rather  slighted  the 
•question,  of  environment.  If- he  and  the  generation 
of  abolitionists  had  realized  to,  the  full  bow  intimate 
is  the  relation  between  a  Hying  man1  and  the  material 
conditions  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  they 
might  nave  giv«n  the  slaves  a  more  gradual  and,  mare 
natural  introduction  to  the  estate  of  citizenship,  and 
so  might  have  avoided  the  unnumbered  woes  that  have 
fallen  upon  us  through  the  precipitation  of ;  millions 
of  worthy  people  into  an  environment  for  which  they 
-were  unprepared.  -    •  ■    ■  '  ■ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  the  defeat  oi 
the  Darwinian  theory  that  it  makes  too  much,  of |; 
natural  circumstances,  and  does  not  take  sufficient  I 
account  of  the  originating  and  renewing  power  of  li.e  | 
itself     It  would  seem  that  there  exists,  even  m  the 
lowest  forms  of  life,  something  that  foreshadows  what 
we  call  in  man  the  will— a  power,  to  react  upon  cir- 
cumstances and  make  them  serve  the  ends  of  vital 

existence.  , 

Darwin's  representation  of  life  as  too  utterly  sub- 
ject to  the  accidents  of  nature  has  made  the  Dar- 
winian theory  repulsive  to  many  thinking  men,  who 
would  have  accepted  it-with  its  great  gift  of  freedom 
from  the  thrall  of  old  superstitions— If  it  had  been 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  explain  the  mounting 
X  pulse  of  life  and  the  evolution  of  the  creative  spmt 

in  man.  „  «  ,;. 

It  was  in  protest  against  this  prostration  of  life 
that  the  good  Bishop  Williams,  of  Connecticut  with 
less  than  his  usnal  suavity,  said  to  an  urgent  Dar- 
winian" "You  let  me  a  Ion*  with  my  ancestors  in  the 
-Garden  of  Eden  and  I'll  let  you  alone  with  yours  in 
the  zoological  garden!"  .  „„lao^ 

Our  own  world-renowned  naturalist,  Louis  Agawuz, 
was  popularly  supposed  to  have  rejected  the  doctrme 
of  evolution.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  He  merely 
rejected  this  fatalistic  phase  of  the  Darwinian  theory. 
I  have  fceen  permitted  to  read  an  unpublished  manu- 
script of  Louis  Agassis-carefully  chenshed  by  his 
daughter.  Mrs,  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  of  Boston-in  which 
the  naturalist  clearly  set  forth  his  faith  in  an  evolu- 
tionary doctrine  that  should  give  more  scope  to  the 
spontaneous  forces  of  life. 

But,  after  all  has  been  said  in  abatement  of  Charles 
Darwin's  claims,  his  is  one  of  the  great  names  ot 
universal  history,  Benjamin  Disraeli  says  somewhere 
in  one  of  his  novels  that  a  great  man  is  one  who 
changes  the  mind  of  his.  generation.  And  by  this  test 
the  personalis  of  Charles  Darwin  rises  to  towering 
proportions-  He  has  furnished  the  moulds  m  which 
Z  thought  of  more  than  one  generation  has  been 
run  and  his  fame  is  surely  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
gTat  driving  forces  of  the  twentieth  as  it  has  been 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Ferguson,  Charles 


The  idea  of  evomUon  was  not  his,  of  course,  in 

which  the  moving  'issues  of- our  age  DeWo 
out. 
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LINCOLN  III  TALK 


Governor  Contrasts  His 
Work  and  That  of 

Darwin. 

,  -  17 

Boston,  Feb.    12. — The    contrast  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  Abraham  Lin- 
|  coin  and  Charles  Darwin— both  born  on 
j  the  same  day  110  years  ago — was  made 
•  the  theme  of  a  Lincoln  day  address  de- 
|  livered  by  Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden  of 
!  Illinois  before  the  Middlesex  club. 
J     "Out  of  Darwin's  study,"  said  the 
I  governor,   "came  the  doctrine  of  the 
j  survival  of  the  fittest  which  the  sav- 
j  ants  of  Germany  made  the  cornerstone 
of  a  new  philosophy  which  they  called 
kultur." 

"Just  as  the  laws,  of  physical  being 
'  unfolded  under  the  j  eye  of  the  great 
I  scientist,  so  the  lawS  of  the  moral  uni- 
I  verse  disclosed  themselves  to  the  great 
man,"  said  the  speaker.  "Lincoln  never 
read  'The  Origin  of  the  Species,'  hut  he 
knew  that  under  the  moral  law  an  in- 
jury by  a  superior  race,  to  an  inferior 
reacted  upon  itself.  He  said:  'This  is  a 
!  world  of  compensation,  and  he  who 
would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to  have 
no  slave.  And  those  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves 
and  under  a  just  God  cannot  long  re- 
tain it.' 

"Lincoln    was    as    much    at  home 
amidst  the  play  of  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  as  was  Darwin  in  the  realm  of 
mere  matter.    It  was  this  moral  gran- 
deur to  which  Lincoln  attained  that 
made  him  the  wisest  of  ajl  men.  For. 
after  all,  wisdom  is  largely  a  prod* 
of  character.  Men  may  be  intellect,' 
brilliant,  indeed  brilliant  beyond  ti; 
pare,  and  yet  be  utterly  kicking  in 
dom. 

"Lincoln  truly  served  mankind 
cause  he  loved  mankind.    Genuine  ser- 
vice   must    always    spring    from  the 
promptings  of  the  heart,  and  is  never 
a  product  of  the  will  alone." 

Governor  Lowden's  speecn  follows: 

"Principles  rather  than  policies  ap- 
pealed to  Abraham  Lincoln.  All  great 
questions  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
some  moral  quality.  It  was  his  habit, 
therefore,  to  resolve  them  into  their 
simple  fundamentals.  It  thus  happens 
that  many  of  his  words  are  as  apt  and 
forceful  today  as  when  they  were  first 
spoken  by  him.  Your  club  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  and  has  made  'Lincoln, 
the  American,'  the  theme  of  the  even- 
ing. In  harmony  with  this  thought  I 
shall  try  to  put  before  you  some  of 
the  things  for  which  Lincoln  stood, 
which  directly  -apply,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  to  the  grave  problems  with  which 
we  and  all  the  world  with  us  are  now 
confronted. 

"A  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  today 
two  men.  were  born.    Both  have  been 


dust  for  many  years,  let  each  piayea 
a  large  part  in  the  great  world  war 
that  we  hope  has  reached  its  close. 
These  men  were  Charles  Darwin  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Darwin  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  of  material  things. 
In  that  world  in  which  he  lived  he 
found  heredity  and  environment  to  be 
the  controlling  facts.  Out  of  his  study 
came  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  savants  of  Germany 
made  that  doctrine  the  corner  stone  of 
a  new  philosophy  which  they  called 
Kultur. 

"According  to  Kultur,  the  world  be- 
longed to  the  strong,  and  to  the  strong 
alone.  Might  was  right,  and  the  world 
was  in  the  relentless  grip  of  physical 
force.  Justice,  gentleness,  righteous- 
ness were  words  invented  by  the  weak 
to  protect  themselves  against  the 
strong.  To  pity  a  foe  was  weakness; 
to  spare  him  was  a  crime.  Kultur  was 
a  denial  of  the  moral  law;  was  a  blind 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  laws  of  life 
which  Darwin  had  declared. 

"On  the  same  day,  in  a  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky, Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  If 
heredity  and  environment  had  been  all 
there  was  in  human  life,   we  never 
should  have  heard  his  name.  While 
Darwin  delved  in  rocks  to  find,  van- 
ished forms   of  life,  Lincoln  studied 
men.    He  learned  to  know  men.  By 
them  his  sympathies  were  quickened; 
Jthe  moral  depths  of  his  being  were 
I  stirred;   the  right  and  wrong  of  hu- 
iman    conduct    engaged    his  deepest 
/thought.    Just  as  the  laws  of  physical 
being  unfolded  under  the  eye  of  the 
great  scientist,  so  the  laws  of  the  moral 
universe  disclosed  themselves,  to  the 
great  man.    It  was  said  that  Darwin 
could  take  a  single  bone  of  some  ex- 
tinct  and  unknown  animal  and  re- 
construct that  animal  perfectly. 

"Lincoln  could  at  the  same  time  take 
a  single  wrong  J.o  society  and  recon- 
struct society,  to  the  everlastingjsene- 
fit  of  all.  Lincoln  never  read  'The 
Origin  of  the  Species/  but  he  knew 
that,  under  the  moral  law,  an  injury  by 
a  superior  race  to  an  inferior  reacted 
upon  itself.  He  said,  This  is  a  world 
of  compensation,  and  he  who  would 
be  no  slave  must  consent  to  have  no 
slave.  And  those  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves, 
and  under  a  just'  God  cannot  long  re- 
tain it."  Unconsciously,  Lincoln  be- 
came the  interpreter  of  the  moral  laws 
of  society,  just  as  Darwin  became  the 
Interpreter  of  the  physical  laws  of 
life.  Therefore,  to  Lincoln  all  men 
had  the  inalienable  right  to  'life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  Lincoln 
was  as  much  at  home  amidst  the  play 
of  moral  and  spiritual  forces  aa  was 
Darwin  in  the  realm  of  the  mere  mat- 
ter. It  was  this  moral  grandeur  to 
which  Lincoln  attained  that  made  him 
the  wisest  of  all  men.  For,  after  all, 
wisdom  is  largely  a  product  of  char- 
acter. Men  may  be  intellectualy  bril- 
liant, indeed  brilliant  beyond  compare, 
and,  yet  be  utterly  lacking  in  wisdom* 
Where  other  men  had  views,  Lincoln 

had  convictions.  Convictions  come 
from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  brain. 
And  so  if  there  comes  a  question  of 
human  liberty,  of  human  rights,  one 
may  turn  to  Lincoln  for  an  answer 
without  inquiring  as  to  the  particular 
year  in  which  he  wrote.  There  is  a 
perfect  harmony  runing  through  all 
his  utterances. " 

"It  is  not  strange  that  as  Kultur 
was  partially  founded  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  Darwin,  so  the  Allies  found 
their  chief  inspiration  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  For  this  great  con- 
test was  a  war  -  between  the  material 
forces  of  the  world,  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  the  spiritual  forces  on  the  other. 
Where  the  Central  Empires  found  com- 
fort in  the  'Origin  of  the  Species,'  the 
statesmen  of  England  and  France,  and 
of  Italy  and  the  United  States,  read 
the  Gettysburg  speech  and  the  Second 
Inaugural,  and  so  they  renewed  their 
faith  and  refreshed  their  courage. 

"Darwin  and  Lincoln!  Darwin  an- 
nouncing the  survival  of  the  strong! 


Lincoln    declaring    that    when  being 
mounted  up  to  man,  love  also  came 
into  the  universe  to  shield  the  weak! 
Lincoln  insisting  that  when  the  laws  of 
the  physical  universe  and  of  the  moral 
I  universe  clash,  those  of  the  moral  uni- 
j  verse  will  prevail.  ■  Thank  God,  our 
I  soldiers,  on  a  score  of  immortal  battle- 
I  fields    in    the    last   two    years,  have 
{proven  that  Lincoln  was  right.  The 
1  victory  which  we  celebrate  is  the  vic- 
|  tory  of  spiritual  forces  over  the  things 
'  of  earth. 

Emancipator  Served  Mankind. 

'  "Lincoln  truly  served  mankind  be- 
cause he  loved  mankind.  Genuine 
service  must  always  spring  from  the  j 
promptings  of  the  heart,  and  is  never 
a  product  of  the  will  alone.  It  was 
your  own  poet,  Lowell,  who  said: 

1  "  'How  beautiful  to  see 
Once   more   a    shepherd    of  mankind 
indeed, 

Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved 
to  lead.' 

"And  so  he  couldn't  help  giving  his 
tenderest  thought  to  the  working  man. 
He  cared  for  him  because  he  cared  for 
all  men.  All  «.re  familiar  with  his  sig- 
nificant saying  that  the  Lord  loves 
many  of  them. 

"With     reference     to    tho  age-old 
question  of  labor  and  capital,  he  de- 
clared,  'Labor  is  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  capital.    Capital  is  only  the 
1  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  ex- 
isted  if   labor  had  not   first  existed, 
j  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital  and 
j  deserves  much  the  highest  considera- 
tion.'   This  is  but  another  way  of  say- 
|  ing  that  society  should  chiefly  concern  ! 
j  itself  with  the  lot  in  life  of  the  aver-  ' 
iage  man.    And  this  is  but  saying,  in 
1  another  form,  that  Lincoln  was  a  lover 
I  of  humanity.    The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, to  which,  again  and  again, 
he  turned  in  his  thinking,  included  not  i 
only  the  right  to  life  and  liberty,  but! 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
as,  well.    And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that-  thought  Lincoln  emphasized  the 
right  to  liberty— for  slavery  was  the 
dominant  issue  at  the  time — he  never 
referred  to  the  Declaration,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  without  coupling  with  the 
right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.    Life  means  much;  lib- 
erty means  much;  but  both  fail  unless 
life  can  be  lived  and  liberty  enjoyed 
under  conditions  of  well-being.  Any 
form  of  government  is  but  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  happiness 
of  the  individual.    I  am  sure  that  in 
our  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  ex- 
istence, since  that  great  day  of  Inde- 
pendence, more  men  have  lived  happy., 
lives  in   our  country  and  under  our 
form  of  government  than  in  any  other 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

Should  Protect  Industries. 

"But  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  average  man  and  woman  must  be 
steadily  advanced  if  our  institutions 
are  to  endure.  The  economists  may 
explain,  the  statesmen  may  excuse 
our  failure  to -accomplish  this,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  our  civilization  will 
fail  if  the  well-being  of  the  men  and 
women  and  children  of  America  shall 
not  continuously  improve. 

"This  cannot  be,  however,  in  my  I 
opinion,  if  we  destroy  private  initia-  j 
tive  in  industry.  For  every  invention, 
for  every  improved  process  made  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  private  initiative, 
'  though  the  inventor  may  profit,  so- 
|  ciety  profits  immeasurably  more.  A 
steadily  reducing  amount  of  human 
labor  is  all  the  time  required  to  pro- 
1  duce  the  necessities  of  life.  If  we  shall 
]  abandon  the  ancient  landmarks  and 
substitute  for  private  initiative  and 
private  industry  a  socialistic  state,  the  ; 
progress  of  mankind  will  be  arrested 
and  retrogression  willl  set  in.  Again  I 
Lincoln  speaks  to  us:  it  is  a  message 
for  today — "The  legitimate  object  of 
government  is  to  do  for  a  community 
of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done  but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot  so 
well  do  for  themselves  in  their  sepa- 
rate and  individual  capacities.    In  all 
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that  the  people  can  individually  do  as 
well  lor  themselves,  government  ought 
not  to  interfere."  He  also  warns  us — 
"let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 
labor  diligently  and  build  one  for  him- 
self thus  by  example  assuring  that  his 
own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." 

"Lincoln    was    above    all    a  great 
American.   Indeed,   it   was  that  same 
poet  of  yours,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  who  said  of  him — "new  birth  : 
of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American."  j 

"All  his  life  he  hated  slavery,  but 
tie  loved  his  country  more.  He  accept- 
I  ed  battle  not  to  free  the  slave  but  to 
save  the  Union.  With  sad  heart,  but 
with  steadfast  courage,  he  faced  the 
greatest  war  the  world  had  ever  seen  j 

1  to  keep  the  flag  of  his  country — and 
not  of  the  world — flying  in  the  sky. 

"There  are  those  who  believe  they 
can  see  somewhere  high  in  the  sky 
a  shadowy  banner,  upon  which  is  writ- 
ten the  word  "internationalism"."  To 
some  this  far-away  flag  seems  white 
and  to  others  red.  They  believe  that 
this  flag  is  to  supersede  the  flag  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That  time 
may  come,  but  it  will  come  only  when 
men  shall  cease  to  love  their  own, 
when  they  shall  care  for  others'  fam- 
ilies equally  with  their  own.  In  the 
I  meantime  we  can  serve  humanity  best  ! 
by  serving  our  own  country  first.  j 
"Lincoln  said:  "I  do  not  mean  to  j 
say  that  this  general  government  is  i 
I  charged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  1 
[preventing  all  the  wrongs  in  the  world;  j 
I  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  charged  with 
preventing  and  redressing  all  wrongs 
which  are  wrongs  to  itself."  Those 
words  might  indicate  that  Lincoln  was 
not  interested  in  humanity  beyond  our 
own  borders.  This  is  not  so.  All 
through  his  writings  runs  the  thought 
that  our  cause  was  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. In  his  speech  at  Gettysburg, 
he  did  not  say — "Let  us  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish" from  the  United  States,  but  "from 
the  earth."  His  vision  circled  all  the 
globe.  His  great  heart  was  beating 
in  sympathy  with  mankind  every- 
where. But  he  knew  that  the  surest 
way  to  help  the  world  was  to  cherish 
our  priceless  heritage  at  home.  He 
knew  that  if  we  could  preserve  intact 
the  liberties  and  institutions  which  we 
called  our  own,  that  was  the  greatest 
service  we  could  render  to  mankind. 

"How  well  he  wrought  I  doubt  if 
even  he  himself  could  fully  under- 
stand. The  condition  of  mankind  the 
world  over  has  been  constantly  im- 
proving, due  to  our  influence  and  our 
example.  The  American  Repvjblic  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  lovers  of 
liberty  everywhere.  It  is  the  last  and 
best  hope  of  the  world  and  he  who 
would  imperil  its  future  by  excess  of 
love  for  other  peoples  and  other  lands 
is  recreant  not  only  to  his  country, 
but  to  mankind  everywhere.  The  Re- 
public, during  its  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  of  existence,  has  had  a 
mighty  influence  throughout  the  world. 
Its  power  has  come  from  its  success 
as  a  self-governing  nation.  Our  in- 
fluence has  run  around  the  globe  be- 
cause we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  being  an  exemplar  to,  rather  than 
a  ruler  of  mankind. 

"Lincoln  did  preserve  the  Union  and 
free   the  slaves.     That  nation  which 
he  sayed  had  grown  so  powerful  in 
a  little  more  than  fifty  years  that  it 
1  was  able,  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  civ- 
ilization, to  turn  the  tide  of  the  great 
world  conflict.    And  as  he  prayed,  so  | 
now  we  may  have  faith  to  believe  that  ! 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo-  i 
pie,   for  the  people   shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  \ 
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Boston,  Feb.  1?.— The  contrast  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin— both 
born  on  the  same  day  110  years  ago— 
was  made  the  theme  of  a  Lincoln  day 
address  delivered  by  Gov.  Frank  O 
Lowden  of  Illinois,  before  the  Mid- 
dlesex club. 

"Out  of  Darwin's  study,"  said  the 
governor,  "came  the  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  which  the  sa- 
vants of  Germany  made  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  philosophy  which  they 
colled  kultur." 

"Just  as  the  laws  of  physical  being 
unfolded  under  the  eye  of  the  great 
scientist,  so  the,  laws  of  the  moral 
universe  disclosed  themselves  to  the 
great  man,"  said  the  speaker,  "Lin- 
coln never  read  'the  origin  of  the 
species'  but  he  knew  that  under  the 
moral  law  an  injury  by  a  superior 
race  to  an  inferior  reacted  upon  itself. 
He  said:  'This  is  a  world  of  com- 
pensation, and  he  who  would  be  no 
slave  must  consent  to  have  no  slave. 
And  those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves 
and  under  a  just  God  cannot  long 
retain  it.' 

"Lincoln  was  as  much  at  home 
amidst  the  play  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual forces  as  was  Darwin  in  the 
realm  of  mere  matter.  It  was  this 
moral  grandeur  to  which  Lincoln  ot- 
tained  that  made  him  the  wisest  of 
all  men.  For,  after  all,  wisdom  Is 
largely  a  product  of  character.  Men 
may  be  intellectually  brilliant,  indeed 
brilliant  beyond  compare,  and  yet  be 
utterly  lacking  in  wisdom. 

"Lincoln  truly  served  mankind  be- 
cause he  loved  mankind.  Genuine 
service  must  always  spring  from  the 
promptings  of  the  heart,  and  Is  never 
a  product  of  will  alone." 
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ment,  the  Other  Mad©  Famous 
the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection  J 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago — to  be  exact, 
on  February  12,  1809,  two  men  were  born. 
Both  have  been  buried  for  many  years- 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin. 

Both  were  gentle  in  manner,  warm-hearted,  kindly 

men.  ,  ,      .      ,,  , 

Darwin  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  natural  things  or  the  physical  survival  of 
the  fittest.  He  hinged  his  theory  on  heredity  and 
environment. 

Darwin   very   tactfully    avoided   the    moral  or 
spiritual  side  of  the  subject. 

In  the  ruthless,  relentless  clutch  of  physical  force, 
it  was  Darwin's  belief  that  we  are  all  created  by 
chance  strength.  To  Darwin,  might  was  right,  the 
weak  worthless.  .  * 

In  fairness  to  Charles  Darwin,  it  is  but  right  to  say 
that  his  enthusiastic  followers  have  extended  his 
philosophic  and  metaphysical  theory  far  beyond  his 
own  belief. 

Lincoln,  born  in  the  obscurity  of  hemmed-in 
"heredity"  and  "environment,"  but  endowed  with 
certain  qualities  not  passed  from  parent  to  child, 
gives  us  a  convincing  comparison  on  the  thoughts 
I  should  like  to  leave  with  you. 

Darwin  was  a  naturalist  and  spent  years  in  the 
study  of  apes  and  other  wild  animals  in  South  America, 
and  all  in  an  effort  to  establish  his  theory  of  the 
"origin"  of  man. 

To-day,  many  philosophers  base  their  teachings 
and  doctrines  on  Darwin's  theory  of  "evolution," 
and  as  the  humorist  might  say:  Man,  by  his  modern 
"environment,"  is  a  bigger  monkey  than  his  Dad 

ever  was.  . 

Darwin  would  have  us  depend  on  might  in  the 
matter  of  creation,  and  on  physical  power  for  preserv- 
ing that  life,  which  in  a  word,  means — war. 

Phvsical  war  at  birth  and  physical  war  until  death. 
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His  idea  was  to  let  the  strongest  survive.  No  pity 
for  the  weak.  No  hope  save  in  the  strength  of  the 
seed.  Material  might,  not  moral  justice!  No 
spiritual  thought. 

Darwin  was  a  delightful  personality,  a  charming 
companion,  a  brainy  man.  But  his  wild  expeditions 
and  long,  long  years  on  that  little  ship  that  sailed 
the  Southern  Seas,  gave  him  much  time  to  contem- 
plate the  brute,  and  little  contact  or  opportunity  to 
study  the  spiritual  side  of  man,  until — until  his  im- 
pressions had  been  firmly  formed.  Then  they  were 
presented  to  the  public,  and  after  that,  few  men 
retract. 

Strange  that  a  well-written  story  of  the  Primate 
is  sure  to  stir  up  more  interest  among  certain  folks 
than  facts  that  are  founded  on  the  inspired  history 
of  humans. 

Darwin  was  a  great  adherent  of  physical  accident; 
Lincoln,  a  physical,  mental  and  moral  demonstration 
of  spiritual  achievement. 

Darwin  sailed  the  South  Seas  and  introduced  the 
idea  of  animal  force. 

Lincoln  walked  with  his  Creator,  and  his  biography 
is  written  in  blood  and  tears  for  all  ages. 

Lincoln  believed  in  the  Bible,  believed  in  God. 
"With  the  passing  years,"  this  profound  grace  in 
Lincoln  increased  steadily  in  strength. 

Beyond  the  splendor  of  his  masterful  mind,  now 
shines  the  light  of  Lincoln's  great  Faith. 

And  I  say  all  this  for  those  who  doubt  his  spiritual 
side. 

"With  the  passing  years/'  Lincoln  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  horizon  of  his  hopes  was  black  with 
destructive  storms— at  a  time  when  this  Union  was 
nearing  disunion — at  a  time  when  our  Nation  of 
lakes  and  lands,  hearts  and  hands  was  tottering  on 
the  battle  fields.  Lincoln  lived  at  a  time  when  defeat 
after  defeat  was  sending  dismay  to  our  decimated 
Northern  troops — sending  terror  to  the  less  courageous 
deserters  and  tears  to  the  cheeks  of  plaintive  poli- 
ticians. 

Lincoln,  born  on  the  same  day  as  Darwin,  did  not 
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doubt  God's  promise,  nor  did  he  discount  the  Holy 

Bible.  .  c 

Lincoln  accepted  the  Divine  conception  of  man- 
hood in  character  and  in  conduct,  and  then  appealed 
to  the  God  of  us  all  in  that  public  proclamation  for 
a  day  of  National  Prayer  and  Humiliation. 

And  if  you  have  ever  entertained  a  doubt  as  to 
Lincoln's  spiritual  stand  in  his  "passing  years,'  read 
his  contrite  appeal:  "It  is  the  duty  of  Nations  as 
well  as  of  men  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the 
overruling  power  of  God,  to  confess  their  sins  and 
transgressions  in  humble  sorrow,  yet  with  assured 
hope  that  genuine  repentance  will  lead  to  mercy  and 
pardon,  and  to  recognize  the  sublime  truth  announced 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  proven  by  all  history  that 
'those  Nations  only  are  blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

"We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest  boun- 
ties of  Heaven.  We  have  been  preserved,  these  many 
years,  in  peace  and  prosperity.   We  have  grown  m 
numbers,  wealth  and  power  as  no  other  nation  has 
ever  grown;  but  we  have  forgotten  God.  We  have 
forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  preserved  us  m 
peace,  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and  strengthened 
us-  and  we  have  vainly  imagined,  in  the  deceitfulness 
of  our  hearts,  that  all  these  blessings  were  produced 
by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own. 
Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success,  we  have  become 
too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and 
preserving  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  God  that 

made  us.  ,  r 

"It  behooves  us  then  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our  national  sins,  and 
to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgiveness." 

After  that  terrible  conflict— after  Appomattox, 
which  soon  followed,  Lincoln,  "the  shepherd  of  the 
people  "  stood  with  outstretched  helping  hands  to 
the  bleeding  South,  his  own  native  land,  and  in  these 
warning  words  for  the  North,  he  voiced  his  senti- 
ments: "With  malice  toward  none—. 

Then  the  soul  of  that  grand  interpreter  of  the 
moral,  not  material  law,  passed  on. 
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The    SILENT  PARTNER 


Beneath  that  marble  tomb  out  in  Springfield,  lies 
the  dust  of  a  Lincoln  whose  splendid  spiritual  side 
has  been  often  misunderstood. 

A  reunited  republic  has  risen  in  all  its  marvelous 
achievements  and  enduring  faith  as  an  answer  to  that 
contrite  public  appeal  to  the  God  of  us  all. 

Lincoln — D  ar  win . 


ONE  of  the  tremendously  important  jobs  in  this 
world  is  to  assist  others  in  gaining  a  good  outlook 
upon  life  and  helping  others  to  improve  themselves 
and  their  opportunities. 


AN  EGOTIST  is  so  sure  of  himself  that  he  will 
attempt  to  sing  a  duet  all  alone. 


The  Silent  Partner  'publishes  5  Beautiful  Gift  Books 


MY  Birthday  announcement  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Silent  Partner  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  started  some 
rather  personal  correspondence,  and  for  these 
letters  from  my  friends  I  am  indeed  very 
thankful. 

When  a  fellow  reaches  sixty-three  (63) 
years  young,  he  is  liable  to  be  a  little  sensitive 
about  his  age,  but  age  is  a  mere  matter  of 
physical  condition. 

When  I  feel  a  little  old,  immediately  I  sift 
a  spoonful  of  ARM  &  HAMMER  BRAND 
or  COW  BRAND  Baking  Soda,  (Bicarbonate 
of  Soda),  into  a  glass  of  water,  then  many  of 
my  years  disappear,  for  a  man  is  as  old  as  his 
stomach,  and  that's  that. 


hank  You 


By  VAN  AMBURGH  (The  Silent  Partner) 
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Darwin,  Charles 


Contrast 


Lincoln  and  Darwin 

Lovers  of  Humanity 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Star: 

The  earth  that's  thrown,  upon  the 
casket  usually  marks  the  end  of  the 
career  of  most  men,  but  this  is  not 
true  with  Darwin  and  Lincoln.  The., 
further  we  get  away  from  the  day  of 
the  burial  of  Darwin  the  bigger  and 

»nfht*lr  ^6  trUthS  of  the  nlfurahst 
and  the  distance  we  have  traveled 
since  che  death  of  Lincoln  has  proven 
his  faith  and  confidence  in  humanity 
Darwin  and  Lincoln  were  born  the 

fn^^far,.m°ntTh  and  da^  Darwin 
loved  all  nature,  Lincoln  all  humanity. 
Darwin  hved  under  the  idea  that  na- 
ture was  supreme  and  by  his  never- 
ceasing  efforts  has  given  us  an  abun- 
dant food  for  thought,  together  with 
the  keys  to  time  that  has  been  sealed 
for  millions  of  years,  so 'we  can  read 
the  records  of  the  slow  progress  of 

Thf  the°ries  of  D™  si 
back  through  countless  ages 

t^fnC°!f  !,iVed  und<3r  the  divine  idea 
that  all  humanity  was  akin,  and 
through  his  conscientious  toil  in  the 
cause  of  .  humanity,  it  seemed  that  he 
went  first  forward  and  then  backward 
sometimes  at  a  standstill,  but  finally' 
he  won  the  lasting  confidence,  admira  ! 
tic-n  and  respect  of  all  mankind  when 

tosepartbg"  ^  °ne  and  ' 

Zv,  f  !l  n™?ra  ™me  forth  to  bloom 
while  the  birds  chirp  their  songs  of 
love,  while  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
roam  m  their  freedom;  above  him  the 
wh?feU?h  PlanetS  WhirI  and  dance 
In  n»^lm-°rnlng«  Stars  Sin^  together 
greaTgenlus8  *****  h°mage  to  this 
Lincoln    lies    in    peaceful  repose 

puT^tW^/0  and  &ranite  have  been 
put  together  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
to  those  he  served;  but  the  love  of  his 

outfit  SZUl  for  a11  humanfty  wm 
outhve  the  bronze,  marble  and  gran- 
ite.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  of  his 
energy,  his  generous  love  for  all  that 
was  good  and  his  hatred  of  all  that 
was  vile,  cruel  or  dishonorable  He 
hved  for  a  purpose  and  his  aim  was 
achieved.  Humanity,  struggling  weep! 
ing  aching,  triumphing  and  rfjoMng 
will  go  on  and  on  until  the  last  sen- 

JAMES    OBELTON   HOLMES.  ; 


Anonymous 


LINCOLN  AND  DARWIN. 

Feb.  12  will  always  be  observed  and 
celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  men,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  will  also  be  remembered, 
perhaps  only  by  a  few  scientists,  as 
the  birthday  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
men  in  the  realms  of  modern  science, 
Charles  Darwin. 

The  two  men,  Lincoln  and  Darwin, 
resemble  each  other  in  a  striking 
manner.  Not  only  were  they  born  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  but 
also  in  the  same  year,  1809.  As  boys 
they  were  both  left  motherless  at 
about  the  age  of  8  'years.  When 
young  men  they  were  exceptionally 
tall  and  strong  and  had  that  quick- 
ness of  hand  and  sharpness  of  eye 
that  distinguishes  the  athlete 
Neither  found  his  life  work  immedi- 
ately, Lincoln  serving  as  a  rail  split- 
ter and  shopkeeper  before  entering 
tato  the  study  of  law  and  Darwin 
studying  medicine  and  theology  be- 
fore concentrating  his  attention  on 
pure  science.  The  life  of  each  serves, 
or  should  serve,  as  a  model  to  inspire 
the  youth  of  all  times. 

Darwin  was  not  the  father  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  the  theory  having  been  pre- 
sented in  much  the  same  form  by  W. 
C.  Wells  in  1813  and  Patrick  Mat- 
thews In  1831.  To  the  original  theory 
Darwin  added  two  factors,  natural 
and  sexual  selection,  to  the  existing 
Lamarckian  factors,  environment  and 
®se  and  disuse  of  parts.  He  attacked 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  origin  of 
species.  He  is  the  author  of  other 
Important  doctrines,  but  it  is  for  his 
work  on  the  orgin  of  species  that  he 
will  be  especially  remembered  in  sci- 
•ace. 

Darwin  will,  or  should  be,  remem- 
bered by  the  layman  and  scientist 
alike  for  his  strength  of  character. 
He  was  a  follower  of  truth,  following 
Wherever  troth  might  lead.  He  has 
said,  "I  have  steadily  endeavored  to 
keep  my  mind  free,  so  as  to  give  up 
a»y  hypothesis,  however  much  be- 
lOTed  (and  I  cannot  resist  forming 
mm  on  every  subject)  as  soon  as  facts 
ar«  shown  to  be  opposed  to  it. 
Though  he  formed  many  hypotheses  | 
fas  was  extremely  modest  in  present-  I 
Sag  them  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  j 
g*ligious  beliefs  of  others.  One  the- 
mj  he  kept  for  twenty  years  before  it 
was  forced  into  the  light  by  another 
ssientist's  arrival  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, Man  of  science  as  he  was,  he 
sympathized  with  and  helped  in  the 
toeial  and  charitable  influences  of  the 
Church  of  England  In  his  parish. 
These  facts  are  illustrative  of  the 
m&n  who,  according  to  his  son,  Fran- 
els,  "for  forty  years  never  knew  one 
day  of  the  health  of  ordinary  men." 

The  scientific  world  has  recognized 
and  honored  Charles  Darwin,  but  not 
so  the  general  public. 

Chicago.  H.  R.  RAHN. 
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